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SIR, 


There are some men, who are strangely un- 
willing to acknowledge the excellence of others, 
and who, fancying that every beam of glory that 
plays around another’s brow, casts a shade upon 
their own, find nothing more offensive to their 
feelings, than the meed of encomium that such 
excellence extorts. This is a vice as common 
as itis disgraceful. But there isa weakness still 
more common, as it is applicable to most of the 
frailties that * flesh is heir to,’ and which, though 
it be not the cause of every other, affords some 
reason for their existence; I mean a blindness to 
our own imperfections. ‘That we are, by na- 
ture, blind to our own faults, is a proposition ge- 
nerally true; and though it form some excuse 
for the general frailty of humanity, will not shield 
that man from reproach for a folly or vice, which 
his education should have prevented. 

As it would be unjust to inflict a punishment 
for the violation of a law, the knowledge of wahich 
the delinquent was incapable of attaining, so 
would it be equally, to reproach any one fora 
fault, which it was notin his power to avoid, or, 
having contracted, to remove. It is, therefore, 
but just, before we censure fora fault, to inquire 
how far he who is the object of it, was possessed 
of the means of exempting himself from it. If 
one’s situation in life be unavoidably such, as in 
the course of human events naturally to be pro- 
ductive of any particular blemish of mind or body, 
though charity may commiserate his misfortune, 
justice demands that he be exempted from re- 
proach. To censure a mariner for swearing, 
bailiff for a want of compassion, or a manufacturer 
of tobacco for the use of the article he deals in, 
would betray a spirit of intolerance and an igno- 
rance of human nature; for, while a very limited 
acquaintance with the world would inform that 
these are imperfections, almost inseparably at- 
tached to such avocations, a very moderate por- 
tion of charity would plead their excuse. Not 
such, however, the vice which is the object ofthis 
address ; for it flourishes most among those whose 
education, while it informs them of its detestable 
nature, should guard them from its corruption. 

‘ But grant our hero’s hope, long toil, 

And comprehensive genius crown, 

All sciences, all arts, his spoil, 

Yet wha. reward or what renown! 

Envy, innate in vulgar souls, 

Envy steps in, and stops his rise, 

Envy, with poison’d tarnish, fouls 

His lustre, and his worth decries.’ 
However the assertion may startle such as are 
unaccustomed to examine the motives to their 
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actions, or offend those whose self-love can miti- 
gate the severity of their consciences, this one 
can have its origin in nothing but the malignant, 
soul-gnawing passion of envy; and for the bene- 
fit of those who are unacquainted with the full 
extent of this passion, I will transcribe the follow- 
ing correct family-picture : 

Beneath the gloomy covert of an yew, 

That taints the grass with sickly sweats of dew, 

No verdant beauty entertains the sight, 


But baneful hemlock and cold aconite. 
In a dark grot the baneful haggard lay, 


Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day: ' 


Meagre, deform’d, and worn with spiteful woes, 
And all the mis’ry human nature knows. 

The cheerful blood her livid eyes forspok, 

And basilisks sat brooding in her look. 

A bald and bloated toad-stool rais’d her head, 
And plumes of boding ravens were her bed. 
From her chapp’d nostrils scalding torrents fall, 
And her sunk eyes boil o’er in floods of gall: 
Volcanoes labour thus with inward pains, 
While seas of melted ore lay waste the plains. 
Around the fiend, in hideous order sat 
Foul-bawling Infamy, and bold Debate, 

Gruff Discontent, through ignorance misled, 
And clamorous Faction, at her party’s head : 
Restless Sedition, still dissembling Fear, 

And sly Hypocrisy, with pious leer. 

Glouting with sullen spite the fury shook 

Her clotted locks, and blasted with each look, 
Then tore, with canker’d teeth, the pregnant scrolls, 
Where Fame the acts of demigods enrolls. 

She blazons in dread smiles her hideous form ; 
So lightning gilds the unrelenting storm. 


The contemplation of the same excellence, 
superiority, or happiness, that in a well-regulat- 
ed mind enkindles the genial glow of laudable 
emulation, gives birth to envy in one of an oppo- 
To urge, as an excuse for the ope- 
ration of this passion, that like all other human 
passions, it is natural, would more become a sa- 
vage than one who has been bred within the 
kindly influence of the Christian charities; for al- 
though it is natural, inasmuch asit may necessari- 
ly arise from certain modes of existence, it is such 
a part of ournature, as a Christian intercourse 
should correct. 

Many of those who may fancy themselves in- 
cluded in the number charged with this vice, will 
endeavour to shelter themselves under the con- 
scientious belief of the rectitude of thir opinions, 
and urge that they are actuated by a pure desire 
to tear * the veil of error” from the eyes of their 
deluded brethren. To such J would only sug- 
gest whether it be not possible that they are in- 
fluenced more by a vain desire of distinction, than 
a love ef truth. When the united acclamations 
of the world are raised in honour of any living 


mortal, or of successive ages to the memory of 


one who moulders in the tomb, it surely behoves 
him, who would refuse his tribute of respect, to 
ponder well ere be enter his protest, What 
should we think of the man who would be hardy 


enough to come forth, at the present period of 


the world, and deny the claims of Homer and 
SHAKSPEARE to the highest honours of the epic 
and dramatic poet! Such a being, if his insanity 
were not demonstrable, would be ranked with 
him, who in order to eternize his name, ret 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 





It is scarcely possible to conceive that any one 
could be so infatuated as to be influenced by a 
desire to tarnish the fame cf Homer or Shak- 
speare, and yet the boast of seven cities has had 
his Zoilus, and of Britain his Voltaire. Milton 
too, whose genius has been said by one of the 
first critics of modern times, to be a compound 
of Homer’s and Virgil’s, has had his trial, and 
has been honour ably acquitted of a most nefari- 
ous charge of plagiarism ; and did we not know 
that the envious suffer the keenest of ail earthly 
torments, the compunctious visitings of a re- 
proving conscience, we could almost wish the 
fate of Zoilus to attend all disturbers of well- 
earned fame.—But it is not in the republic of 
letters- alone, that this Hydra rears its horrid 
heads:—Among the fairest and best of nature’s 
works, the hissing of its tongues may be heard.” 
Praise but one for the beauty of her person, and 
you are immediately told of the frivolousness of 
her understanding, for the exeellence of her 
mind, and she is pedantic and ill-natured. Now, 
although this criticism may be true, it is by no 
means amiable or good-humoured, for the mo- 
tive which is very different from a love of truth, 
can seldom be concealed. 

It is surprising that the sense of our own in- 
firmities does not imbue our hearts with more 
sympathetic feeling for others, and prompt toa 
similarity of conduct, and that our love of praise 
does not render us more susceptible of its bliss 
when gratified in others. 

Where is all this boasted love of truth, when 
we ourselves are praised? Who ever rejects flat- 
tery unless it be so palpable as te appear such, 
even to the person on whom it is lavished? And 
how does it happen that when ali but the blind 
egotist perceive it to be the severest satire, ho 
receives it as the merited tribute of truth? 


Oh, popular applause! what heart of man 

Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms? 

The wisest and the best feel urgent need 

Of -all their caution in thy gentlest gales; 

But blown into a gust—who then alas! 

With all their canvass set, and inexpert, 

And therefore heedless, can withstand thy power} 
Praise from the rivell’d lips of toothless, bald 
Decrepitude; and in the looks of lean 

And craving poverty; and in the bow 
Respectful of the smutch’d artificer, 

Is oft’ too welcome, and may much disturb 
The bias of the purpose. How much more 
Pour’d forth by beausy splendid and polite, 

In language soft as adoration breathes? 

Ah! spare your idol! think him human still, 
Charms he may have, but he has frailties too; 
Doat not too much nor spoil what ye admire. 


Let us then cherish an indulgent disposition, 
that will soften rather than aggravate our mutual 
frailties, and let the conviction of our infirmities 
be the fostering spirit. Let us doubt the purity 
of that man’s intentions, who, with the outward 
shew of zeal for truth, would pluck with unhal- 
lowed hand a single blossem from the garland of 
worth; who, like brutus, with professions that 
seem breathed from the very soul of philanthro- 
py, would basely planta poniard i in the bosom of 
his friend, 

ILUGENIUS 
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The cynic, when he has nothing else to snarl] 
at, and the wit when he is at a loss for a laugh, 
turns to the foibles of women asa never-failing 
source of gratification. They there feast their 
vanity as authors, and their spleen as men. 
Their triumph, however, is often slender and 
unsubstantial ; ‘full of sound and fury, and sig- 
nifying nothing.’ They cannot preserve even 
their own independence from the enemy they 
affect to despise. You may see the hero, who 
valiantly wrote down the whole female world in 
the morning, cringing with the most ridiculous 
awe and awkardness, in the evening, by the 
side of a sprightly, flirting girl,who attracts or re- 
pells, raises or depresses him, makes him vain 
or makes him sad, just as her caprice dictates. I 
confess it gives me infinite pleasure to see one of 
these crabbed, moralising, censuring teachers of 
the fair made the very sport and merriment, not 
of the most amiable and sensible of the sex, but, 
as more frequently happens, of some light and 
lively girl, who has no other knowledge than 
how best to display and use the charms nature 
has bestowed upon her. 

So much, sir, by way of beginning, for every 
regular work must have a beginning of some 
sort—Now to my purpose—The subject which 
these wise and witty genUemen have most fre- 
quently made the point of their attacks upon 
* women is, their fondness for Fashion; its inces- 
sant changes, and the avidity with which they 
pursue every change. A modish woman, a few 
years ago, they say, would scarcely be known, 
now, for a woman: at all. While men thus 
endeavour to bring their help-mates into con- 
tempt for fickleness in their manners and dress, 
which surely are subjects in which it is most 
harmless and excusable, they do not consider 
show liable they are to the same reproach in 
matters, infinitely more interesting and import- 
ant, in waich certainty and permanency are 
necessary to the wisdom and welfare of man- 
kind. ‘Those solemn METAPRYSICIANS! pray 
look back to the wild, extravagant, and absurd 
fashions and changes your art has undergone— 
a Proteus, a Mountebank, a Harlequin, is not 
so various—yet this was all called learning and 
science, and every change was the detection of 
error and bappy reform. Ideas have, at difier- 
sent periods, Leen in the brain, and ona the brain, 
and out of the brain, just as the prevailing 
fashion directed. Sometimes external objects 
have been most ingeniously painted upon the 
eye, and there, as cunningly, spied by the mind 
or perceptive faculty, whatever it is; and some- 
times there have been no external objects at all 
—no matter in ihe universe, no sun, moon and 
stars; no handsome women, no good wine, good 
songs.and good suppers; ane, to your great 
conifert, no absurd fashions among the ladies, 
but all these things, ({[ crave your pardon for 
calling them things, before itis decided whether 
they exist or net), are the mere creations of 
disturbed imaginations. Some of your reveren- 
ces tel! us, we perceive nothing without us, but 
that the objects of our perception are—wonder- 
ful!—-owr own ideas, not unlike a man’s seeing his 
own cyes—others assert that-we have no ideas, 
and again, another class command us to believe 
that we neither see any thing without or within; 
not without, for tnere is nothing there to be 
seen—nor our own ideas within, for we have no 
icheas In the name of Heaven, what are we? 
And what beings are these that prove we are 
nothing at all. Admirable jargon! yet it is 
fashionable science, and, as such, is taught and 
adopted 10 all the schools of philosophy, Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Aristotle. Des Caries, Malbranche, 
Arnauld, Locke, Berkely, Hume, and Hartley, 
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have at different times cut the pattern of sound 
philosofihy, as a modish taylor does that of a coat, 
or Mrs. sets the shape ofa hat, and all the 
tribe implicitly follow. One season Miss C 
is the fashionable milliner, and every thing is 
shocking that is not made by her; and ‘so, in 
their several periods, some one of the wise men 
I have named, has been the fashionable philoso- 
fher, and every thing was nonsense and absurdity 
that he did not write. 

Grave NATURAL PHILOSOPHERS! how have 
your profound systems been the constant sub- 
jects of changing fashions? The wisdom of one 
age was the scoff of the next, and the third 
despised both. But you aver that all this was 
the progression of knowledge—How can this be? 
Ten thousand follow, because some bold theorist 
leads, and schools teach, without farther inquiry, 
whatever is in vogue at the time. Among a dozen 
varieties, can all be the perfection of knowledge ! 
and who can decide among philosophers, equally 
learned, and equally positive’ Ifthe first change 
was Feally the searching light of truth, shining im- 
to a chaos of error, and discovering its fallacies, 
what are we to say of the next change, which 
proves both the former eyually extravagant and 
delusive ? Confess, then, that they have each 
been followed, not from their approved and de- 
monstrative truth, for this is impossible of more 
than one of them, but that each was adopted in 
its turn as the system of the day. The wisdom 
of one period taught that the sun travels daily 
round our earth, and is made fer no other pur- 
pose than to wait upon us in the day, and mo- 
destly retire when we want to go to bed. Then 
it is discovered that we fly round the sun, likea 
cannon shot, who receives our reverence in state- 
ly and immoveable grandeur; and that, so far 
from being worthy of the attendance of se glo- 
rious a luminary, we are but as one pepper corn 
among a million—LEvery planet that shiues, nay 
every star that twinkles, is a globe of greater 
size and importance than our Iittle dirt ball. 
W hencesoever these opinions may have origina- 
ted, whether they are founded in profound wis- 
dom, or wild speculation, certain itis, they are re- 
ceived by the great mass of philosophic men on 
the creditof others,and are adopted into common 
use, like any other fashion of the day. If your 
wits, who amuse themselves with laughing at the 
varying apparel of our ladies, are asked why they 
have adopted this, that, or the other system of 
any science, they must answer, because i¢ wae 
taught at their school; and unquestionably it was 
taught there, because it was the fashionable sys- 
tem ofthe time. Is not this as slavish an obe- 
dience to the authority and opinions of others, as 
any belle exhibits when she wears a hat, cap or 
gown ef a particular form, only because seme 
leader in the gay world hath set the example. 
Galileo, Copernicus, Des Cartés, and Newton, 
not to mention the ancients, have all, in their 
turns, been leaders of the ton, and set the fashion 
in philosophy and the true knowledge of the phe- 
nomena of nature. 

But of all the slaves of fashion, male or female, 
learned or simple, none can pretend to equal our 
LEARNED PHYSICIANS. 

But as | have an unconquerable dislike to read- 
ing long dissertations myself, I should, in com- 
mon justice, forbear to write them for others. 
Besides the solemn sons of Esculapius would 
feel their dignity offended by being brought in 
at the tail of an essay, in which they have a 
right to make a most conspicuous figure. There- 
fore, sir, unless you have already more than you 
want of me and my subject, I will pay my re- 
spécts to these gentlemen in another paper. 

That you may not wonder at my acquaintance 
with all the fashions of so many ages, I must 














BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF CUTHBERY SHAM, 

[Shaw adds a name of some note to the list of impru- 
dent poets. His carelessness of the rules of discretion 
was probably strengthened, if not acquired, in the 
course of his acquaintance with the stage, a situation 
incefitive to passion, rather than to prudence. From 
the period in which Le Sage, in his Gil Blas, describ- 
ed the artiice of the stage, and the amours of Laura, 
to the present hour, most men and women, endowed 
with such sensibility as Shaw, have erred behind the 
scenes in the drama of life... The unhappy hard paid 
the usual penalty for juvenile indiscretion; and mae 
turer years, sickness, and affliction, caused him to 
think soberly, to write industriously, and to live 
virtuously. His latest productions are conspicuous tur 
their tenderness of sentiment, and their general poet- 
ical merit. It is to be regretted that the hours of his 
reformation and honest exertion, should be embitter- 
ed by the cares, which start up, dite armed men, from 
the Res angusta domi. } 


Cuthbert Shaw was born at Ravensworth, near 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, in 1738 or 173 His 
father was by trade a shoemaker, in low cir- 
cumstances. . 

He was first put to school at Kirbyhill, near 
Ravensworth ; but he was soon removed to 
Scorton, five miles from Richmond; where, 
after having gone through a common course of 
education, he was appointed usher. 

Some time after, he became usher to the 
grammar-school at Darlington, under Mr. Met- 
calf; where he published his first poem, in 1756, 
called Liberty, humbly inscribed to the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Darlington, 4to. 

While he resided at Darlington, he began to 
show that negligence of the dictates of prudence, 
and the rules of economy, which marked his 
future life, insomuch that he was obliged to quit 
his employment, and the country; and, with 
nothing but his talents, came in quest of fortune 
to London. 

The exact time of his arrival in London has 
not been ascertained; but report says, that his 
first employment was writing paragraphs and 
essays for the newspapers. 

In the spring, 1760, he was at St. Edmund’s- 
Bury, prebably a member of the Norwich com- 
pan¥ of comedians, and published, under the 
name of W. Seymour, Odes on the Four Sea- 
sons, 4to, the productions of his early youth. 

In the summer of that year, he joined the 
hasty raised company with which Mr. Foote 
opened the Hay-Market with ‘The Minor,’ a 
play that was acted, with uncommon success, 
thirty-eight nights, and in which Shaw performs, 
ed the part of Sir George Wealthy. 

The winter of that year, he passed either in 
Ireland or in some country company, and in 
summer, i761, performed at Drury-Lane, then 
opened by Mr. Foote, and Mr. Murphy. 

On the 19th of October he appeared at Cevent- 
Garden in the character of Osmyn in * Zara,’ 
but with se little success, that he never was 
permitted to perform any more, ¢iil the 14th of 
May, when he persenated Pierre in ‘ Venice 
Preserved,’ for his own benefit. 

He possessed but few requisites for the stage, 
except figure; and from this time seems to have 
abandoned a profession, from which he was 
likely to derive neither profit nor reputation. 

In 1762. he resumed the pen, and the poetical 
war, kincled by Churchill, raging at that juncture 
with great violence, he wrote a satire, called 
The Four Farthing Candles, 4to, in which he 
attacked Lloyd, Churchill, and Colman; with 
whom he thought proper to join Shirely ; theugh 
with little apparent propriety. ‘his performance 
was executed with considerable spirit, and ob- 
tained so much notice as to encourage him to 
proceed as an author. ‘lhe following lines, ap- 


_ plied to the celebrated auther of the * Resciad,’ 


5 





are enough to make crery discerning reader 


pronounce him utterly destitute of candour, and 
justly chargeable with that very mean abuse of 
which he accuses the poet he has taken upon 
him to correct for the same offence, 


When a rough unwieldy wight 

Turns bard, infus’d by nought but spites 
Though here and there a stolen thought 
May prove the d/océdead not untaught, 
Yet, by his awkward hobbling gait, 

We easily discern the cheat ; 

And in each spleen-fraught line can trace 
His want of genius, as of grace. 


The success of this satire produced ¢ An epistle 
to the author of the. Four Farthing Candles,’ 4to, 
by the author of the * Rosciad of Covent-Garden;’ 
a performance of no value. 

In 1766, he made Churchill amends for the 
unjustifiable severity with which he had treated 
him in his Your Farthing Candles, by making 
him the hero of a mock-heroic poem, called 
The Race, by Mercurius Spur, Esq. with notes 
by Faustinus Scriblerus, 4to, in which he cha- 
racterised the chief poets, booksellers, printers, 
and reviewers, of that period; and some of them 
with great severity. 

This poem was eagerly read,and republished 
and enlarged in 1767; with an Address to the 
Critics, in which he alludes to his early propen- 
sity to poetry, in the following lines : 


Where Pegasus, who ambled at fifteen, 

No longer sporting on the rural green, 

Rampant breaks forth, now flies the peaceful plains, 
And bounds impetuous, heedless of the reins; 

O’er earth’s vast surface madly seours along, 

Nor spares a Critic gaping in the throng. 


It appears from this performance, that he had 
by this time no want ef confidence in his powers. 
He had learned to deal bis satire about with no 
unsparing hand; and if it was net felt by the 
parties against whom it was directed, it was 
owing to no lenity or forbearance in the satirist. 

About this time he wrote an Account of the 
virtues of the Beaume de Vie, a then popular 
medicine, and was admitted as a partner to a 
proportion of the profits arising frem it. 

He had hitherto led, if not a profligate, at 
least a dissipated life. He now seemed sensible 


of it himself, and soon afterwards married an } 


amiable and accomplished young woman, of a 
good family, it would seem, against the wishes 
of her friends. 

For a short time he had the care of the pre- 
sent Earl of Chesterfield, then an infant, to 
instruct him in the first rudiments of learning. 

He also printed proposals for publishing a 
collection of his poems by subscription ; but this 
was never executed, and &e returned the moncy 
he had received. 

In 1768, he had the aMliction to lose his wife, 
in child-wed of her first child; and on this me- 
lancholy occasion, wrote his celebrated per- 
formance, entitled, A Monody to the Memory 
of a young lady, by an afdilicted husband, 4to, 
1768. 

The child, which was a daughter, lived but a 
short time after its mother, and he again lament- 
ed his second loss, in strains not inferior to the 
former, in an Evening Address to a Nightingale. 

The publication of his Monody occasioned : 
some severe lines in a newspaper, which were 
imputed fo Langhorne, who had then experien- 
ced a similar affiiction, and produced a paper 
war between the two poets, which was conduct- 
ed with great liberality ou both sides. 

It introduced him also, from congeniality of 
affliction, to the notice of Lyttleton, who extolled 
the author in the highest terms; but he derived 
he other advantage from his acquaintance. 

In these exquisite poems are many allusions 
tbe hor, independent of th 
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circumstances which gave rise to them. He 
was at this period afflicted with disease, which 
put on its most disgraceful and offensive form ; 
and, as he had possessed no small portion of 
vanity about his person, this alteration added 
pungency to his affliction. 

He, however, continued to write; and, having 
espoused, from inclination, the principles of the 
party in opposition to the Court, in 1769, he 


published ‘ Corruption, a Satire, inscribed to the - 


Rt. Hon. Richard Grenville, Earl Temple,’ 4to. 
In the dedication he speaks of himself in the 
follewing manly, interesting, and energetic lines, 
which cannot be read without powerfully awaken- 
ing the sympathy of benevolence, and the flame 
of patriotism. 


For me, long lost to all the world holds dear, 
No hopes can flatter, and no suns can cheer; 
Sickness and sorrow, with united rage, 

In early youth have wreak’d the ills of age; 

This all my wish,—since earthly Joys are own, 
To sigh unseen—to live and die unknown: 

To break the tenor of this sad repose, 

Say what could rouse me but my country’s woes? 
But thus to see vice stalk in open day, 

With shameless front, and universal sway! 

To view proud villains drive the gilded car, 
Deck’d with the spoils and ravages of war! 
Whose ill-got wealth, shifted from hand to hand, 
With vice and want have delug’d all the land; 
’Tis Satire’s only to avenge the cause, 

On those that ’scape from Tyburn and the laws; 
Drag forth each knave conspicuous and confest, 
And hang them high—as scare-crows for the rest! 
Let this grand object claim my every care, 

And chase the sullen demon of despair, 

(When passion fires us for the public weal, 

For private griefs ’twere infamous to feel,) 

Till my full heart, disburden’d of its freight, 

No more shall swell and heave beneath the weight; 
This duteous tribute to my country paid, 
Welceme pale sorrow and the silent shade! 
From glory’s standard yet should all retire, 

And nore be found to fan the generous fire, 

No patriot soul to justify the song, 

And urge its precepts on the slumbering throng; 
In vain to virtue have 1 form’d the strain, 

An angel’s tongue might plead her cause in vain. 
Some lone retreat l’ll seek unknown to fame, 
Nor hear the very echo of their shame; 
Conscience shall pay me for the world’s neglect, 
And Heav’n approve what mortals dare reject. 


He afterwards is supposed to have written 
many political as well as poetical performances, 
and is known to have been a contributor, if not 
the editor of ‘ The Freeholder’s Magazine,’ 1770, 
in which the unfortunate Chatterion was for 
some time engaged. 

One of his Jast pieces was an Elegy on the 
death of Charles Yorke, the Lord Chancellor, 
which was generally suspected to have been 
suppressed on the Hardwicke family’s paying a 
sum of money to him; and it has been insinuated 
that it was written with that view; but the pride 
of genius, and that-delicacy of sentiment. which 
taste and reading inspire, discountenance the 
opinion. 

At length, overwhelmed with complicated dis- 
tress, he died at his house in Titchiield-street, 
Oxtord-market, Sept. 1, 1771, in the 43d year 
of his age. 

Shaw has unhappily added another name to 
the catalocue, already toe numerous, of men of 
genius, who would have risen to a more illustri- 
ous reputation, had their talents been accomipa- 
nied with an uniform attention to the commen 
maxims of prudence. His character was com- 
pounded of good qualities and of defects; of 
tenderness, generosity, and probity, to be com- 
mended; and of extravagance, vanity, and im- 
prudence, to be avoided, His chief fault, from 
which most of his other fauits proceeded, was 
an utter neglect of economy. His disposition 
was friendly, affectionate, and social. In the 
domestic relations, his conduct was truly amiable 
and exemplary, + 
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As a poet, the variety of his compositions 
evince the versatility of his genius. In the pro- 
vince of humour and of satire, he has been ex- 
celled by many of his poetical contemporaries, 
particularly Lloyd and Churchill; but in poetical 
feeling, striking touches of nature, and pathetic 
tenderness, he is inferior to no writer of ancient 
or modern times. His Monody and Address to 
a Nightingale, far transcend the Monody of 
Lyttleton, and the Elegies of Langhorne and 
Scott, on similar occasions. The exquisite 
tenderness which runs through the whole of the 
Monody renders it one of the most affecting 
poems in the English language. The measure 
of the Address is irregular, like that of Dryden's 
immortal Ode, Milton’s Lycidas, Lyttleton’s 
Monody, &c. which sufficiently demonstfates 
that regularity of metre is not essential to po- 
etical excellence. With these poems every body 
is greatly pleased; because they have beauties 
in them which affect every body. In the Monody, 
Emma’s dying farewel is particularly pathetic. 
But it is needless to point out those strokes of 
pathos which cannot escape observation. True 
taste will ever approve of poetry, which is written 
from the heart, for it will ever feel the force of 
its productions, ~ 


It is unpleasant to turn from the voice of ge- 
nius to the clamours of faction, and to leave the 
strains of poetry and nature for the uproar of 
strife and opposition. In his Race, however we 
may admire the accuracy of observation, happy 
vein of humour, poignancy of satire, facility of 
expression, and harmony of numbers, the de- 
sign and tendency of the poem cannot be com- 
mended. Compositions of this class, as they 
gratify malignity, are usually read with great 
avidity, on their first appearance, but, without 
uncommon merit, they quickly sink into oblivion. 
Even the Dunciad, of which the Race is an imi- 
tation, is read perhaps with less delight than any 
other work of its celebrated author; nor should 
we resort at ail to the Temple of Dulness to 
contemplate the characters of Curll, Theobald, 
&c. could we not also feast on the dispute of the 
‘ Virtuosos’ before the throne of the goddess. 
As a work of wit and ingenious satire, the Race 
may afford entertainment to those, who care 
little about many of the characters, who are 
whimsically made to contend for pre-emincuce 
of fame, by running: 


Prove by their heels the prowess of the head. 


Among the competitors, Dr. Joanson appears 
with peculiar distinction; and is dismissed with: 
a just and elegant eulogium. His portrait is 
drawn with the pencil of Churchill. The candor 
which breathes in the following apostrophe to 
Vanity, will be generally allowed as an apology 
for the petulance and presumption of the satirist: 


Oh, Vanity! whose far extended sway 
Nations confess, znd potentates obey; 
How vast thy reign!—Say where, Oh! 
man, 
His own defects who boldly dares to scan, 
Just to himself?—Ev’n now, while I incline 
To paint the votaries kneeling at thy shrine, 
While others’ follies free'y T impart, 
Thy power resistless flutters round my heart, 
Prompts me this cominion weakness to disclose,. 
Myself the very coxcomb I expose) 
“And ah! too partial to my lays ana me, 
“My kind—yet cruel friends——soon shall you see 
The culprit-muse, whose idle sportive vein, 
No viewscan bias, and no fears restram; 
Dragg’d, without mercy, to that awful bar, 
Where spleen with genius holds eternal war, 
Andthere, her final ruin to fulal, 
Condeni'd by butchers pre-resolv’d to kill. 
In vain her youth shall for compassion plead, 
Even fora sy//ab/e the wreteh shall bleed ; 
And, spite of ali the friendship you can show, 
Be made a publ.c spectacle of woe, 


where’s the 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
DON ALONZO D’ERCILLA Y CUNIGA. 


Mer. OupscHooL, 





[We all know how difficult it was for the jaundiced 
eye of the philosopher of Ferney, to discern an) 
beauties, in another author. The same man who 
could call the plays of Shakspeare monstrous farces, 
and ridicule the absurd taste, which consecrated a 
perennial monument to the fame of the poet of nature, 
may well be excused if he could find little to praise 
in the writings of an unpolished warrier.. Ot the 
merit of Voltaire’s criticisms on the Araucana, Iam 
not able to form an opinion. Ihave, however, trans- 
lated his essav for your Miscellany, because the poem 
is little known, and because I believe d’Ercilla is the 
only epic poet, that Spain can boast. I shall con- 
tinue to send you translations of such articles, as I 
may deem useful to you, or entertaining to your 
readers. | 
Yours. 
SEDLEY. 
About the end of the sixteenth century, Spain 
produced an epic poem, which is celebrated by 
some beauties, which shine through it, as well as 
by the singularity of the subject; but yet more 
remarkable by the character of the author. Dov 
Alonzo d’Ercilla y Cuniga, gentleman of the cham- 
ber to the emperor. Maximilian II, was educated 
in the house of Philip Il, and fought at the battle 
of Saint Quentin, where the French were de- 
feated. Philip who was not at this battle, being 
less desirous of glory abroad, than to establish his 
domestic affairs, returned to Spain. ‘The young 
Alonzo hurried away by an insatiable desire of know- 
ledge, that is, to inquire into the characters, and to 
see the world, travelled through France, ran 
through Italy and Holland, and lived a long time in 
England. Whilst he was in London, he heard thai 
some “provinces in Peru and Chili, had rebelled 
against their masters the Spaniards. The passion 
he had for glory, and his desire to see any thing 
worthy of curiosity, incited him to go to this new 
country. ile accordingly went to Chili, at the 
head of some troops, and remained there ali the 


time of the war. On the frontiers of Chili, and on 
the banks of the Sud, is a mountainous country, 


called Araucana, which is inhabited by a race of 
people the most robust, and ferocious of all the 


Americans. ‘They fought in defence of théir 


lib -rty longer than any other natives, and they 


were the last who submitted to the Spanish sway. 
Alonzo sustained against thein a long and labori- 
ous war. He underwent the most extreme dan- 
gers, he saw and performed himself the most 
astonishing actions, of which the only recompense 
was the honour of conquering rocks; and of reduc- 
ing some wild lands under the dominion of the 


Spanish king. 


In the course of the war, Alonzo conceived the 
desien of immortalizinge himself, by immortalizinge 
$ s » 0} § 


his enemies. 


Le an 


which afterwards occasioned him much trouble to 
arranve them. ‘The poem was called ARAUCANA 
from the name of the country. Itcommences by a 
geographical description, and by a picture of the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants. This 
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tropic, and where the heroes are savages, anc 
would still be unknown to us, had they not been cen 
quered and celebrated. ‘Uhe subject which is new 
hes likewise given birth to new thoughts. I shal 
present as a short specimen of it, a spark of tha 


fire which sometimes animates the writer. “ The 


‘ 


He was at the sume time a con- 
queror and a poet; he employed the intervals of 
leisure, which the war afforded him in relating its 
events—for want of paper he wrote the first part 
of his poem on smail pieces of bark or leather, 


ie, Which would be imsuppoztable in any 
other pocm, is necessary here, and is bot unaccep- 
table. where the scene is on the ether side of the 
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descended from Heaven, armed with thunder, | 
marking their footsteps with destruction—These 

considerations induced them to submit, although 

with much difficuity. But at length becoming 

familiar with their conquerors, they discovered they 

had passions, and vices, and concluded they were 
nothing but men. . Mortified at their having yielded 
to mere mortals, like themselves, they swore to wash 
away their dishonour in the blood of those, who had 
caused theirshame, and to exercise upon them an eX- 
emplary vengeance, atonce terrible and memorable.” 
It will not be improper here, to introduce the second 
canto, the subject of which has much resemblance, 
with the beginning of the iad, and which being 
conducted in a different manner, deserves to be at- 
tentively considered by those, who can judge with- 
out prejudice. ‘The first action of the Araucana, 
is a quarrel which arises between the barbarian 
chieftains, as in Homer between Achilles and 
Acamemnon. The subject of the dispute is not 
about a captive, but it is for the honour of com- 
manding the army. Each of these generous sava- 
ges suggest his merits, and his exploits, and at 
length the contention becomes so violent. that they 
prepare to settle it by arms. Then one of the 
Caciques called Colocolo, who is as old as Nestor, 
makes the following harangue. “ Caciques! illus- 
trious defendes of your country. Iam not prompt- 
ec to address you by an ambitious desire to com- 
mand yous 1 do no complain that you dispute 
with so much heat, an honour which is perhaps due 
to my superior age, and which might honour my 
dec'ine. Itis my tenderness for you, it is the love 
which I owe my country, which induces me to 
demand some attention to my feeble voice. 

Alas, how can we be so exalted in our own 
upinions as to pretend to any grandeur, to be 
ambitious of preud titles, we who have been the 
miserable slaves of the Spaniards! Your anger, 
O Caciques, your fury, ought yeu not rather to 
exercise them against your tyrants! Why will 
youturn your arms against yourselves when you 
may exterminate your enemies and avenge your 
country? Ah, if you wish to die, seek an end 
| which will confer a glory upon you. With one 
hend dissolve your ignominious yoke, and with 
the other attack the Spaniards, and do not, in an 
empty quarrel, shed that precious remainder oi 
blood which the gods have left in you to revenge 
yourselves. I must confess that I cannot but 
applaud the fiery emulation of your courage— 
even the haughtiness which I condemn, aug- 
ments the hopes I entertain. But your blind 
valour destroys itself and only injures our cause. 
If you are resolved not to cease from your quar- 
rels, bathe your swords in my cold blood. I 
uave lived a long time—Happy is he who dies 
without seeing his countrymen miserable, and 
>| miserable, by their own fault! Listen to what I 
propose. Your valour, O Caciques, is equal— 
You are equally illustrious by your birth, your 
power, your riches, and your exploits: you are 
equally worthy to command, equally capable to 
conquer the universe. There are evil spirits 
among you who delight in your discord. You 
wanta chief, and each of you deserves te be one: 
since, therefore, there is no difference Letween 
you In point of courage, let the strength of your 
bodies decide the contest, &c. “ The old man 
then proposes an exercise worthy of a barbarous 
nation; it is, totake a massy beam, and let the 
i honour of the command be awarded to him, who 
can sustain this beam the greater length of time 
on his foot, uplifted from the ground. As the 
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the ancient Grecian. 


best manner of cultivating our taste, is to com- 
{| pare together things of the same nature, let us 
compare tke discourse of Colocolo, with that of 


and DRUNKARD, the sage Nestor rises and in 
order to soften the spirits of the exasperated 
chieftains, thus addresses them:—What satis- 
facuion will it afford to the Trojans when they 
shall hear of our discoré—your youth ought to 
respect my age and to submit to my advice. I 
have seen heroes superior to yormAye—never 
have 1 seen men tobe compared to the invincible 
Pirythous, the brave Cineus, the divine Theseus, 
&e.—I have been in battles with them, and when 
1 was young, my persuasive cloquence had some 
influence over them. They listened to Nestor— 
young warriors, listen therefore, to the advice of 
my grey hairs. Atreus you ought not to keep 
the slave of Achilles: son of Thetis you ought 
net to treat with such haughiivess the chief of 
the army—Achilles is the greatest, the most 
valiant o: warriors—Agamemnon the greatest of 
kings, &c.” His harangue was without suc- 
cess—Agamemnon praised his eloquence and 
despised his counsel. 

Consider on the one hand the address, with 
which the barbarian Colocolo insinuates himself 
into the spirit of the Caciques—the mildness 
with which he calms their animosity—the tender 
majesty of his words: how the love of his coun- 
try animates him, what true sentiments of glory 
pervade his heart: with what prudence he praises 
their courage, at the same time that’he reproves 
their fury: with what art he avoids giving the 
superiority toeither. He is a censor and a pané- 
gyrist. ‘hey are convinced by his reasons and 
they confess the force of his eloquence, not by 
vain praises, but by a prompt obedience. Let 
us inquire‘on the other hand if ‘Nestor has the 
wisdom to adtiress them with so much art—if it 
be proper to attract the attention of the Grecian 
princes towards himself, to debase them, and vaunt 
of their inferiority to their ancestors; if all the 
assembly would cordially join with Nestor in 
saying Aehilles was the most valiant among 
them. After having compared the arrogant and 
impolitie prating of Nestor, with the modest and 
well balanced discource of Colocolo—the odious 
difference which is made between the rank Of 
one and the merit of the other, with the equal 
portion of nobility and courage attributed so art- 
fully to all, by Colocolo—to whom will the reader 
award the palm of true eloquence? And if there 
ever has been a general who has cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in an opinion in favour of the superior 
courage of a rival, if there has ever been an as- 
sembly which could listen without emotion to an 
harangue,-in which the orator addressing them 
with contempt, boasts of their predecessors at 
their own expense, then will honour be preferred 
in this instance to Alonzo d’Ercills. 


Homer, he is in all ‘others below the least of 
poets. Weare astonished to see him fall so low, 
after having taken so lofty a flight. Vhere is, 
without doubt, a great deal of fire in his battles, 
but neither invention, nor order, and little variety 
in his descriptions or unity in his design, ‘The 
poem is more savage than the nations, which are 
the subject of it. About the end of the work, 
the author who is one of the mest conspicuous 
heroes of his poem, makes a long and tedious 
march, during the night. In order to pass the 
lime, he introduces some soldiers conversing on 
Virgil, and more particularly on his episode of 
Dido, Alonso seizes this opportunity to dilate 
on the death of Dido, as it is related by ancient 
historians, and in order more effectually to con- 
test the veracity of Virgil and to establish the 
reputation ef the queen, he amuses his readers 
with two whole cantos on this subject. It is more- 





Araucanians, says he, were very much astonished over no small fauit that this poem contains thirty- 
to see some creatures like men, carrying fire in After Achilles, instructed and inspired by | six long cantos. We may reasonably conclude 


their hands, and mounted upon beasts who fough 
with them. 





t | Minerva, the goddess of wisdom has branded | that an author who does not know when to con- 











They teok them at first to be Gods | Agamemnon with the approbrious names of boc 


clude, ought not to begin. 





But if Alonzo is in a single part superior te 
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Notwithstanding so many faults, the cele- 
brated Mizuel Cervantes has not scrupled ¢o 
compare the Araucana with the best poems of Italy. 
Nothing but a blind national pride could have 


dictated such an opinion to this Spaniard. The 
true and solid love ef our country, is to promote 
its welfare, and to eniarge its Jiberty. as much 
as we can: but to dispute only upon the merits 
of our writers, to boast of having better poets 
than our neighbours, is more a foolish love of 
ourselves than of our country. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
ORIGINAL SPEECH OF MR. BURKE. 


[In the year 1780, when Great- Britain was distracted 
vith party spirit, Mr. Burke, who for many years 
represented the city of Bristol, thought proper to de- 
cline the election. In the following concise harangue 
his reasons are stated with great simplicity, manliness, 
and force. In the common edition of Mr. Burke’s 
works, this speech is not to be found; and we are in- 
debted to Dr. Lawrence, and Mr. Windham, for 
preserving so fine a specime: n of the independence of 
this great man ’s mind, and of the eloquence of his 
tongue, which, with equal ease, could utter the eter- 
nal dictates of Experience, Trurn, and Wispom; 
or the play ful sallies of an Imagination, the most 
rich, various, and splendid. } 


On the morning of the 9th of September, 1780, 
the sheriffs and candidates assembled at Guildhall. 
Proclamation being made for the electors to appear 
and give their votes, Mr. Burke stood forward on 
the husting -s, surrounded by a great number of the 
corporation and other principal citizens, and ad- 
dressed himself to the whole assembly as follows: 

GENTLEMEN, 

I decline the election. It has ever been my rule 
through life, to observe a proportion between my 
efforts and my objects. I have hever been remark- 
able for a bold, active, and sanguine pursuit of ad- 
vantages that are personal to myself. 

I have not canvassed the whole of this city, in 
form. But I have taken such a view of it as satis- 
fied my own mind, that your choice will not ulti- 
mately fall upon me. Your city, gentlemen, is in 
a state of miserable distraction, and I am resolved 
to withdraw whatever share my pretensions may 
have had in its unhappy divisions. I have not 
been in haste: I have tried all prudent means: I 
have waited for the effect of all contingencies. Ii 
I were fond of a contest, by the partiality of my 
numerous friends, whom you know to be among 
the most weighty and respectable people of the 
city, I have the means of a sharp one in my hands. 
But I thought it far better with my strength un- 
spent, and ny reputation unimpaired, to do, early 
and from foresight, that which I might be obliged 
to do from necessity at last. Iam not in the least 
surprised: nor in the least angry at this view of 
things. Ihave read the book of life for along time, 
and I have read other books a little. Nothing has 
happened to me, but what has happened to men 
much better than me; and in times, and in nations, 
full as good as the age and county we livein. To 
say, that I am no way concerned, ‘would be neither 
decent nor true. The representation of Bristol 
Was an abject, on many accounts, dear to me; and 
I certainly should, very far, prefer it to any other 
in the kingdom. My habits are made to it; and 
itis in general more unpleasant to be rejected after 
long trial than not to be chosen at all. 

But, gentlemen, I will see nothing, except your 
former kindness, and I will give way to no other 
sentiments than those of gratitude. Irom the 
bottom of my heart, I thank you for what you have 
done for me. You have given me a long term, 
which is now expired. I have performed the con- 
ditions, and enjoyed all the profits to the full; and 
I now surrender your estate into your hands, with- 
out being in a single tile, or a sing] stope impaired 
or w asted by myuse. Ihave served the public for 
fificen years. I have served you, in particular, for 
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six. What is passed is well stored: it is safe 
and out of the power of Fortune. What is to 
cpiee is in wiser hands than/ours: and ux, in 

vhose hands it is, best knows whether it is best 
for you and me, that I should be in parliament, or 
even in the world. 

Gentlemen, the melancholy event of yesterday, 
reads to us an awful lesson azainst being too much 
‘troubled about any of the objects of ordinary ambi- 
tone ‘The worthy gentleman*, who has been 
snatched from us, at the moment of the election, 
and in the middle of the contest, while his ‘desires 
Were as warm and his hopes as eager as ours, has 
feelingly told us what shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue. 

ithas been usual fora candidate, who declines, to 
take his leave, by a letter to the sheriffs; but I re- 
ceived your trust in the face of day ; and, in the face 
of day, I accept your dismission. I am not, —— 
[ am not at all ashamed to look 7 ty you; nor can 
my presence discomp»se the order Of business 
here. I humbly, and respectfully, take my pone 
of the s! heriffs, the candidates, and the electors 
wishing heartily that the ehoice may be for the ah 
at a tine which calls, if ever time did call for service, 
that is nominal. It is no plaything you are about. 
1 tremble, when I consider the trust I have presum- 
ed to ask. I confided, perhaps, too much in my 
intentions. They were really fair and upright; 
and Iam bold to say, that I ask no ill thing e for you, 
when on parting from this place, I pray th: at whom- 
ever you choose to succeed me, he may resemble 
me aa in all things, exeept in my abilities to 
serve, and my fortune to please you. 


=== 
MISCELLANY. 


Among the papers, which adorn and defend New 
England, the Repertory, conducted by at gentle- 
man and a Scholar, assisted by many of the Literati 
of Boston, has long been perused by us, with con- 
tinued ap probation. Weunderstand that this elegant 
and instructive journal is very powerful lly supported, 
by men of the most respectable i interest in the Eastern 
States. The correctness of the sentiments in this 
paper, the purity of its style, and our friendship for 
many of its writers impel us to contribute our humble 
aid to give it celebrity. In the front rank of its Licera 
ry columns we place The Caravansary to which we of- 
tenrepair for enteriainment. We have been obliged to 
borrow from it in a masner somewhat irregular, ow- 
ing sometimes to accident, and sometimes te local 
topics. But we wish to preserve every essay upon 
those subjects, which interest all men, and to give 


our Literary friends a clear idea of the scope asd 


spirit of this peripdical work we copy the*initial essay, 


which it is obvious is written by 
merely studied but emulated the 
ofcomposition. 


one, who has noe 
mest correct models 


[From The Repertory.] 
THE CARAVANSARY. 


Havingopened anew house ofentertainment forour | 


literary friends, we shall endeavour to provide such 
a variety as will suit every taste, and accommodate 
itself to every customer. It is our intention to pass, 
in the language of the poet, from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe, and politics and poetry, novels and 
sermons, authors ancient and modern, will be ser- 
ved up in turn, as humour may prompt or chance 
direct. 

We have not the presumption to suppose that 
we shall be able to equal our predecessors, in periodi- 
cal writing, who haye so deserved! ly gainedapplause 
from the discerning critics ofeur town. The GLEAN- 
ER, besides the dignity of three volumes all gilt and 
lettered to recommend it, .possesses qualities 
wholly unattainable by poor and obscure writers 
like outselves; and OLD Sours, that happy imi- 
tation of the SpecTAToR, is raised to an elevation, 
to which we have no pretensions to aspire. But 
our feeble efforts may serve to filla column in a 
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newspaper, and in adearth of intelligence, may 
amuse fora moment, even the grave politician him- 
self, who may deign .o drop in at our Caravansary. 

In Introducing essays like the present, it has been 
customary for the author to describe his person, 
birth, parentage and education. But from pruden- 
tial considerations, we must beg leave to decline 
this practice, as we would wish to enjoy, in the 
languag xe of Jounson, the immunities of invisibility. 
We should be sorry tuo to deprive our fellow citi- 
zens of an opportunity to exercise their favourite 
propensity to guessing. Instead of gratifying an 
idle curiosity, therefore, we shall devote the sequel 
ef this paper to a short review of the most cele- 
brated periodical works. 

The first, in order of time, is the TATLER, of 
which Appisow discovered STEELE as the author, 
by the insertion of a criticism, which he had for- 
meriy communicated to the latter. After inform- 
ing him of the discovery, he joined him in the per- 
for mance, where the clearness and purity of Anpr- 
son’s style are equally distinguished from the 
muddy current of STEELE’s. 

The SpEcTATOR came next, in which the twe 
friends exhibited the same excellencies and the 
same defects as had characterised their former pro- 
ductions. Appison distinguished his papers by 
the signature ofa letter from the word C,L, I, O; 
a letter from the muse IE, U, T, LE, R, P, E, mark- 
ed the performances of SrrELE. The papers signed 
X, are the productions of BupGEL, and are thought 
to approach nearest to the ease and elegance of 
Appison. For glowing imagination, natural me- 
taphor, elegant criticism, genteel humour, and easy 
language, the papers of Appison in the SPECTATOR 
remain unrivalled. 

The next periodical work of eminence is the 
RamBLER Of Jounson, superior to his predecessors 
in vigour of intellect and extent of learning, but 
ow sly inferior in taste, and those inimitable graces 
of composition, which charm and over power the 
reader, as it were by a secret touch ofmagic. The 
RAMBLER is energetic and magnificent, but stately 
and pedantic, and entirely defective in case, and 
that apparent carelessness of composition, which 
We 
listen with reverence to the RAMBLER, as to the 
lectures ofa great master, but we croud with de- 
light tothe SpecTaTor, as to the conversation ofa 
sensible and beloved friend. It has always been 
considered a proof of a bad taste, to prefer the Ram- 
BLER to the SPKCTATOR. 

The ApvENTURER has more ease than the Rame 
BLER, but less grace than the Specrator. It” 
excels in oriental tales, for which the lofiiness of its 
style is particularly adapted. Hawkesworth was as- 
sisted in this work by Jofuson, who wrote several 
numbers. 

The Connoisseur, is the production of Lioyp 
and Tuornton, the translator of PLaurus, and 
displays much knowlédge of a town lile, and con- 
tains some papers of exquisite humour. 

The Worip came out undg the conduct of 
Moorr, the author of female fables, and the justly 
It was patron- 
ized by Lord CugsT&eRFikLpD, who wroie five and 
twenty numbers init, and has the air of being com- 
posed by writers who move in the higher circles of 
socicty. 

- The Mirrer and Lo 
of a society of Scotch gentlem 
papers of considerable m pales 
their per SIONS are not grea 
which do not Hourish in the 
eohrey excelient sense in good lat 
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the ancients from the first dramatist of the age are 
extremely interesting, and his elegant trafislation of 
several fragments of the GRECIAN comic writers 
increase our regret for the loss of the originals. 
That we shall in any respect, rival the excellen- 
cies of these standard writers, we have not the van- 
ity to hope, and had we any claim to immortality, 
we should not risque the offspring ofour brain amidst 
the perishable productions of a newspaper. As 
we make no promise, we trust that we shall disap- 
point no expectations, and though we fail of success 
in our exertions, we hope toreceive some credit for 
the modesty of eur pretensions. A, 


FROM “ THE BALANCE.” 


Every reader must admire the wit and humour 
which abounds in the following “ Character of a 
small poet,” by S. BuTLER, author of /udibras. 

“ A small poet is one, that would fain make him- 
self that, which nature never meant him; like 
a fanatic, that inspires himself with his own whim- 
sies. He sets up haberdasher of small poetry, 
with a very small stock, and no credit. He be- 
lieves itis invention enough to find out other men’s 
wit; and whatsoever he lights upon, either in 
books or company, he makes bold with as his 
own. This he puts together so untowardly, that 
you may perceive his own wit has the rickets, by 
the swelling disproportion of the joints. Imitation 
is the whole sum of him; and his flame, like that 
of charcoals that were burnt before ; but as he wants 
judgment to understand what is best, he naturally 
takes the worst, as being most agreeable to his own 
talent. You may know his wit not to be natural, 
it is so unquiet and troublesome in him: for as 
those that have money but seldom, are always shak- 
ing their pockets when they have it; so does he, 
when he thinks he has got something, that will 
make him appear. He is a perpetual talker; and 
you may know by the freedom of his discourse, 
that he came lightly by it, as thieves spend freely 
what they get. He measures other men’s wits by 
their modesty, and his own by his confidence. He 
makes nothing of writing plays, because he has 
not wit enough to understand the difficulty. This 
makes him venture to talk and scribble, as chow- 
sers do to play with cunning gamesters, until they 
are cheated and laughed at. He is always talking 


of wit, as those that have bad voices, are always 


singing out of tune; and those that cannot play, 
delight to fumble on instruments. He grows the 
unwiser by other men’s harms; for the worse 
others write, he finds the more encouragement to 
do so too. His greediness of praise is so eager, 
that he swallows any thing that comes in the like- 
ness of it, how notorious and palpable soever, and 
is as shot-free against any thing that. may lessen 
his good opinion of himself. his renders him 
insensible, ise diseases that grow incurable. 

“ Ifyou dislike him, itis at your own peril ; he 
is sure to put in a caveat beforehand agaist your 
understanding ; and, like a malefactor in wit, is 
always furnished with exceptions against his 
judges. his puts him upon perpetual apologies, 
excuses, and defeinces, but still by way of defiance, 
in a kind of whiffling strain, without regard of 
any man, that stands in the way of his pageant. 
Where he thinks he may do it safely, he will con- 
fidently own other men’s writ.ngs; «nd where he 
fears the truth may be discovered, he will by fee- 
bie denials, and feigned insinuations, give men 
occasion to suppose so. 

“ Ifhe understands Latin or Greek, he ranks 
himself among the learned, despises the ignorant, 
talks criticisms out of Scaliger, and repeats Mar- 
tial’s baudy cpigrams, aad sects up his rest whelly 
upon pedantry. But if he be not so well quatified, 
he cries down all learning as pedantic, disclaims 
study, and professes to write with as great facility, 
as if his Muse was sliding dowa Parnassus. 
Whatseever he hears well said, he seizes upon vy 
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poetical licence ; and one way makes it his own, 
that is, by ill repeating it. ‘This he believes to be 
no more theft, than it is to take that which others 
throw away- By this means his writings are, 
like a taylor’s cushion, of Mosaic work, made up 
of several scraps sewed together. He calls a slo- 
venly nasty description, great nature ; and duil 
flatness, strange easiness. He writes down all that 
comes in his head, and makes no choice, because, 
he has nothing to do it with, that is, judgment. 
He is like an ltalian thief, that never robs, but be 
murthers, to prevent discovery; so sure is he to 
cry down the man from whom he purioms, that 
his petty larceny of wit may pass unsuspected. He 
is but acopier at best, and will never arrive to prac- 
tise by the life: for bar him the imitation of some- 
thing he has read, and he has no image in his 
thoughts. He disclaims study, pretends to take 
things in motion, and to shoot flying, which ap- 
pears to be very true by his often missing of his 
mark. His wit is much troubled with obstruc- 
tions ; and he has fits as painful as those of the spleen. 

“ As for epithets, he always avoids those that are 
near akin to the sense. Such matches are unlaw- 
ful, and not fit to be made by Christian poet; and 
therefore all his care is to chuse out such as will 
serve, like a wooden leg, to piece out a maimed 
verse, that wants a foot or two; and if they will but 
rhime now and then into the bargain, or run upon 
a letter, it is a work oi supererogation. 

“ For similitude, he likes the hardest and most 
obscure best: for as ladies wear black paches, to 
make their complexions seem fairer than they are; 
so when an illustration is more obscure than the 


sense that went before it, it must of necessity make | 


it appear clearer than. it did ; for contraries are best 
set off with contraries. 

“We read that Virgil used to make fifty or 
sixty verses in a morning, and afterwards reduce 
them to ten. This was an unthrifty vanity, and 
argues him as well ignorant in the husbandry of his 
own poetry, as Seneca says he was im that of a 
farm ; for, in plain English, it was no better than 
bringing a noble to ninepense.—And as such cour- 
ses brought the Prodigal Son to eat with hogs, so 
they did him to feed with horses, which were not 
much better company, and may teach us to avoid 
doing the like. For it is certainly more noble to 
take four or five grains of sense, and, like a goid- 
beater, hannmer them into so many leaves as will 
fill a whole book, than to write nothing but epi- 
tomes, which many wise men believe will be tne 
bane and calamity of learning. 

* For metaphors, he uses to chuse the hardest, 
and most far-fetched that he can light upon. 
These are the jewels o: eloquence, and theretore 
the harder they aie, the more precious they must be. 

* When he writes anagrams, he uses to lay the 
outsides of his verses even (like a bricklayer) by a 
line of rhime and acrostic, and fill the middle with 
rubbish. In this he imitates Ben Jonson, but in 
nothing eise.”’ 

[From the Tablet.] 
Sa ¥ hit. 

The number of fine writers, that the last century 
has produced, has had an effect on the works of 
many of the present day, which reason would hardiy 
teach us to expect, and which impartial criticisin 
loudly condemns. 

Subjects, so various as those, of which they have 
treated, would naturally lead to the adoption of 
diverse styles» Accordingly each one of them, 
consulting his own powers at amplification, and 
duly weighing the nature and extent of bis subject, 
has adopted a manner of wriling, peculiar and ap- 
propriate. 

The same florid style, which is required in a 
treatise o1 Oratory or poesy, would be iil appiied 
to the gravity of moral, or the rigidity of natural 
philosophy. © 





The vehemence and fiery zeal, which those, who 
are seated in the senate-house, employ to gain a 
favourite object, or to baffle the efforts of their an- 
tagonists, would be esteemed ridiculous enthusi- 
asm in them, whose task and design it is to build 
up the peaceable kingdom of Emanuel, and perse-» 
veringly inculcate his pure, benignant, and sublime 
doctrines. 

When a calm appeal is to be made to the under- 
standings of men on a subject in which they are 
nearly imterested, the flowers of rhetoric lose all 
their fragrance, and the empassioned tones of ora- 
torical declamation have as little effect on the atten- 
tive ear as the gentle murmur of the passing winds. 

But many writers of the present time, forgetful 
of the excellent rules prescribed in the Ars Poetica, 
and fixing their eye steadfastly on their favourite 
author, undeviatingly follow him, whatever be their 
subject, or whatever their design. Whether their 
captivating auther dealt in the soft pensive strains 
of doubtful love, or whether he perplexed himself 
in the more rough and intricate mazes of argumen- 
tation, it is all the same.—He must be followed, 
imitated, and his style indiscriminately applied to 
all subjects. 

The easy manner of the writer, whose time was 
devoted to the delineation of the features of common 
life, or the airy elegance of him, whom his inclina- 
tion prompted to rise on the light pinions of ima- 
gination, has socompletely captivated some, that, in 
spite of the dictates of their better judgment, they 
employ it without distinction, in the occult fields 
of metaphysics, in the pleasingly negligent province 
of prosaic description, and in the enchantingly 
varied regions of poetic fiction. 

Some bring the same expressions to the tea- 
table, and employ them on every trivial topic, 
which they have acquired at the bar or in the pul- 
pit, when discoursing on the most important sub- 
jects ; subjects, which require the noble, animating 
and elevated style. 

A forced elevation is always dangerous and al- 
ways disgusting. It is as disagreeable, perhaps, to 
discover a mean, low, subject treated of in a lofty, 
magnificent style, as it is to see an elevated subject 
clothed in the language of meanness and poverty. 

At an university where students become ac- 
quainted with elegant writers, with writers who pro - 
fessedly treat ofthe most elevated and important 
subjects, the gilded trappings of style are apt to be 
mistaken and substituted for purity and nobleness 
of sentiment, and to be preferred to the perspica- 
city of unclouded reason. In no place, perhaps, 
does a prurient propensity for the clear bombast 
prevail toa greaterdegree. It isthere frequently 
thought that a few common ideas, cio~ -d with a 
tawdry meretricious garb, make a compicte writer ; 
one whose fame wiil be extensive with the globe 
and lasting as ume. 

Impressed with these false notions, stutients 
dilate, inflate and sublimate the meanest topics and 
most vulgar conceptions. 

A journey is by them described, if it be ofa few 
miles only and through a barren country, with all 
the high colouring-and ajl the pompesity of a tour 
of Europe, or a visit to Aina or the Glaciers of 
Switzerland. When they write aletter toa friend, 
with whom their acquaintance is ever so fanniiiar, 
they often swell it with all the turgid formality and 
all the pompous Circumiocution of a declaration of 
independence. ‘These habits gained without due 
consideration, and confirmed by want of proper 
reilection, areapt to abide during life. 

Hence the reason why that simplicity, so agree- 


| able in ancient authors, is rarely to be found at the 


present day. 

A good style is surely of primary importance. 
Wit..out it none can expect tobe eminent as scho- 
lars in polite literature. But style should aiways 
completely correspond with the subjectand design. 

For this purpose,the best authors should be con- 
sulted ; but no one inal cases imitated, siice no 
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one has treated of all subjects. A painter, or stat- 
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, tender verses to timid Beauty, let Gri, the tedious 


vary, Who wished to leave to posterity a_perfect | Puritan ga‘nsay it as he may. 


model,, would wisely collect from those with whom / 


he was unacquainted, those features and members, 
whose symmetry and beauty would happily conspire 
to represent a harmonious and perfect whole. So 
the writer, Who wishes his style to be honoured with 
the epithet, pericct, will Caujiously collect the scat- 
tered, yet harmonious beauties, which are discover- 
able inthe various works of his predecessors. 

Care is necessary not only to mark how each 
author of celebrity has written, but how he would 
have written, had he fallen on a different Subject. 
Without this care, it is idle and vain to think of 
lasting usefulness and desirable estimation. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The lady, who desires to know what sort of a 
wife even a Penruddock would desire, is referred 


to the ensuivg verses for a good description of the 
perfections of such a paragon. 


In the maid to fill my arms, 

I nor ask a Helen’s charms, 

Nor the Siren’s melting song; 

Be she gentle, be she young ; 

Of temper mild, and manners kind, 
Let discretion rule her mind; 

J.et her not affect the wit, 

Nor in droning silence sit; 

Let her not or learning hate, 

Or weary with pedantic prate; 

Lei her the due mean observe 

*T wixt flippant airs and dull reserve; 
Nor, forever long to roam, 

But love her husband and her home; 
Both extremes ch let her flee, 

Of iniidel and devotee. 

Let her tend each household care, 
Yet ne’er 2 face of business wear; 
Smile and frelic, when I'm glad, 
Kindly soothe me, when I’m sad, 
In my feelings seem to join, 

Suit her bumour still to mine, 

This partner, MATRIMONY, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 


‘The Partnershifi,’ a poem, abounding some- 
times in the lofty flights of a fantastic enthusiasm. 
and sometimes in the grovelling style of dull mat- 
ter of fact, and vulgar triteness, reminds us of a 
curious similitude we have read somewhere. 


Those monarch oaks, that rise, 
With lofty branches, to the skies, 

Have large proportion’d roots, that grow, 
With equal longitude, below : 

‘Iwo bards, that now in fashion reign, 
Most aptly this device explain: 

If this te clouds and stars will venture, 
That creeps as far, to reach the centre; 
Or, more to shew the thing I mean, 
Have you not o’er a saw-pit seen 

A skill’d mechanic, that has stood 

High on a length of prostrate wood, 
Who hir’d a subterraneous friend, 

To take his iron by the end; 

But which excell’d was never found, 

The man adove, or under ground. 

The moral, friends, is plain to hit, 

That had I been the god of wit, 

Then ina saw-pit and wet weather, 
Should eal still drudge together. 


Some of their worships and their reverences,” 
are disposed to quarrel with the TRaysLaTor of 
ANAcREON, and faded gossips and bridling prudes 
frown at some of his “ roguish sonnets.” We 
will not undertake stoutly to defend all thata youth 
of sensibility preduces on the subject of Loye at 
the age of 17, when the heart is like tinder, and 
the eye of €Very pretty woman darts many a 
Sparkle to inflame it. We belitve that during the 
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There's nought but care on every han’, 
In every hour that passes O: 

What signifies the lite o’ man, 
An ’twere not for the lasses O! 


Gie me a canny hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie O, 

An’ warly cares, an warly men, 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie O. 


Fa you so douse, ye sneer at this, 
Ye’re naught but senseless asses O; 
The wisest man the warl e’er saw 


He dearly lov’d the lasses O.. 


And Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes O ; 
Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses O. 


The cant of compliment, the reciprocation of 
modish party, which ¢ A Looker-on’ has so fairly 


described, are finely lampooned in the following 
lines: 





Painted for sight, and essenc’d for the smell, 
Like frigates, fraught with spice and cochineal, 
Sail in the ladies; how each pirate eyes 

So weak a vessel, and so rich a prize. 

Top gallant he, and she ia all her trim, 

He boarding her, she striking sail to him. 

Dear Julia, you have charms all hearts to hit, 
And, sweet Sir Fopling, you have so much wit. 


‘ Harley,’ to whom, at various seasons, we 


position, and who, to the regret of the lovers of 
polite literature, has long been absent from the 
studious cloister, has made an excursion to the 
regions of traffic, and left poetry awhile, for the 
plain prose ofcommerce. But we are happy that 
he has not forgotten his first love ; that he has 
returned to America, and is kindly disposed still 
to favour us with his correspondence. We shall 
pay great attention to his communications. 

‘ Climenole’ is anxiously wished for. Why 
tarry the wheels of the chariot! 

This Author will be always welcomed by the 
Editor, Whatever subject or whatever style he 
may assume, his productions shall always com- 
mand our care. For we are sure that a man ho- 
nest, anda politician correct and sober, will select 
no themes, but such as are wholesome io his 
country; and we are likewise confident, that a 
man of reading, taste, and judgment, will employ 
no style, but the pure and the chaste. 


‘Oberon,’ whom we suspect to be ‘ Asmodeo, 
in the guise of a fairy, is requested still to divert 
the mind with his quaint devices. Whether he 
drinks to cur success in the tiny cup of an acorn, 
or in the full can of a being of grosser powers, 
we shall always be grateful to him for his civili- 
lies. 

‘ Troilus’ has our best wishes for a rapid pro- 
gress to the Temple of Fame. We hope thata 
writer, endowed with a genius so brilliant, will 
not hea:ken to the syren Sloch, and, abeve all, 
that no wanton Cressida will ever be one of his 
«cncounterers, so glib of tongue.’ 

‘11 Ritirato’ is urged toa repetition of his easy 
and. :mprovisatory verses. We read his poetry 
with uncommon satisfaction. 


‘M-’ has somewhat disdainfully discarded her 
pen, and says, or seems to say, that domestic duty, 





Hirst epoch of the tyranny of the passions, a man of 
the temperament of genius, like Mr. Moore, was, 
ike the Sir Proteus, of Shakspeare, “ a votary of 
jond desire.” But that this is not an unnature! crime, 
br a deadly sin, even in the opinion of the wisest, 
{not the gravest, we may learn from Burns, who 
ithout any of the FrctT10n of Poetry, but with ait 
Sweetness, alludes to Solomon, who addressed 


in its eagerness of employment, eught to brush 
away every goosequil, and overturn the inkstand. 
But the various mind of a well educated woman, 
of sprightly wit, and invention ever new, can easi- 
ty so arrange the serious or the laughing hours, | 
that Houswitery and Literature shall not jostle 


eachother. . } 





. |: 
common place flattery, and the dull routine of a 


have been indebted for many fine pieces of com- | 
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The well-known wit, who favoured us with the 
sensible satire against ‘ Fanaticism,’ published in 
vol. IV. No. 50, is sure to be always warmly wel- 
comed by his affectionate friend. We shall omit 
ho opportunity of doing honour toa man for whose 
bead and heart we entertain a well-founded par- 
tiality. 

* The Old Almanack is certainly out of date. 
Besides it is not the calendar of gentry, nor the 
Diary of Fashion. 


“* Crambro”’ may amuse himself, but he cannot 
amuse others. The literary task which he has im- 
posed upon himself is the very lowest in the 
Schools. 


X. is illiberal and sour. 
vitriolic acid elsewhere. 
Port Folio. 


The author of the Parallel between Julius 
Czxsar, and the canting Cromwell is a young man, 
whose talents we wish to encourage. We shall be 
glad to peruse more of his essays, and he will always 
find in the Editor a candid critic delighted to gaze 
at every gleam of Genius, and reluctant to point 
out every speck of deformity. 


The inconsistency cf character, and the sudden 
vibration of feelings to which “ Pictor” alludes in 
his sketch of Chloris” are not worse described by 
Pope. 


How soft is Silia ! fearful to offend; 
The frail one’s advocate, the weak one’s friend. 
To her Calista proved her conduct nice 
And good Simplicius asks of her advice. 
Sudden she storms! she raves! You tip the wink, 
But spare your censyre ; Silia does not drink, 
All eyes may see from what the charge arose, 
All eyes may see- a pimple on her nose. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Let him pour out hiS 
It is too corrosive for the 








FRIEND OLpscHOoL, 
_ If thou deemest the following pieces worthy of inser. 
tion, they are at thy disposal. 
Thine assuredly, 
Tuov. 


RONDEAU. 


Julia, queen of many a pleasure, 

My only joy, my only treasure, 

Let me, from that ruby lip, 

Warm with rapture, fondly sip, 

Kisses sweet as-breath of morn, 

Ere the shepherd winds his horn. 
Her face with blushes overspread, 
The modest Julia hung hee head. 
And sweetly sung, or seem’d to sing, 
1 never heard of such a thing. 


Julia, nymph of sparkling eye, 

Why of every youth so shy? 

Kindly let me rapture taste, 

While | clasp thy lovely waist, 

Press thee to my panting breast, 

Be with bliss extatic blest. 
Her face with blushes overspread, 
The modest Julia rais’d her head, 
But still she sang, or seem’d to sing, 
I never heard of such a thing. 


TO MY FRIEND &. S, 


When far from present scenes remov'd, 
When friendship sheds its sweet around, 
Offi shall I think on those I lov’d, 

With whom I rov’d thre’ classic ground, 


With whom full many a happy hour, 
In social glee 1 fondly spent, 

From pleasure’s Selds pluck’d many a flower, 
And swell’d the soul with menument. 
























And when these scenes my thoughts employ, 
And when I drop reflection’s tear, 

Mem’ry shall kindly paint each joy, 

Which with my friend I tasted here. 


And she shall paint his sterling worth, 
His character how lovely fair, 

And bid me, while I rove on earth, 
Oft raise for him the votive prayer. 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN EDITION OF MOORE’S 
,ANACREON. 


Wad the bard Anacreon’s lyre, 

All his sweetness, all bis fire, 

apt he’d strike the silver string, 

Echo borne on zephiyr’s wing, 

Should repeat in Teian strains: 
“ Moore, the minstrel of the plains, 
Sweet melodious, softly sings 
All the joys that Bacchus brings. 
All the notes Anacreon sung 
Once more warble from his tongue ; 
Twine, ye nine, a wreath of roses 
Where the urchin Love reposes ; 
Crown him minstrel of the plain, 
While my lyre resounds its strain.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O_pscHooLt, 


We now send you a part of a poem, which was lately 
left at our shop, though it appears to have been writ- 
ten about the time Mr. Jefferson invited? 74omas Paine 
to America. If you think it deserves a place in the 
Port Folio, you will insert it. 

DacrTyt anv Comma. 
Cambridge. 


THE DESERTED DRAM SHOP. 


Dear ! noisiest dram shop of the plain, 
Where Rum and Brandy cheer’d the staggering 
swain, 
Where tippling sots their earliest visit paid, 
And drunken guests the parting hour delay’d: 
Dear lowly seat of drunkenness and vice, 
Where every sport some virtue could entice; 
How often have I stagger’d o’er thy floor, 
When my own wretchedness was felt no mere! 
How often have I held the empty mug, 
Paus’d o’er the wooden bench, and broken jug; 
The never-failing keg, the busy spoon, 
The sign, the red-nosed image of the moon, 
The spreading elm, with seats beneath the shade, 
For sickening, staff-supportec, drunkards made! 
How often have I bless’d each rainy day, 
When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play, 
And all the sweating train from labour come 
To praise the president,—inspir'd by rum; 
While drunken demecrats with fury prate, 
Th’ ignorant listening, as the wise debate, 
Whose zeal increas’d, whose arguments grew 
sound, 
With every mug of toddy that went round, 
And still, as each repeated falsehood tir’d, 
Succeeding lies were offer’d, and admir'd. 
The tippling fatriots, who sought renown, 
By holding out, to drink each other down, 
Unmindfu! of their country, friends, or home, 
While owing mugs were handed round the 
reom— 
The tapster’s prying glances on the floor, 
To see who’s drunk, or has not paid his score— 
Plese were thy charms, sweet Dram shop! 
guests like these, 
With drunken strife, taught politics to please ; 
‘These round thy walls their staggering partners 
led, 
These were thy charms—but all these charms 
are fied. 
Dear lowly Dram shop! loveliest of the lawn, 
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Amid thy casks Sir Richard’s hand appears, 
And draining kegs demand,.our rising tears ; 
The lonely landlord drains the dernier drop, 
His trembling hand uplifts the half-fill’d cup, 
No more the dram with sparkling brightness 
glows, 

But as he sips the muddy current flows. 

Along thy path, a solitary sot 

Now pensive walks, and mourns thy hapless lot, 
Now from his course averts his watery eye, 
Looks at thy door, and hickups out a sigh, 

To see the silent haunt, and broken seat, 
Where lousy politicians us’d to meet; 

Who, now, no more to writs and duns a prey, 
Are made the petty tyrants of the day. 

Ill farés the ruler—soon his power decays, 
Who dares do right, nor court the rabble’s praise; 
Reason and Truth his conduct may commend, 
Falsehood opposes, and obtains its end; 

But Prejudice, upheld by foolish Pride, 
W hen once ’tis fix’d, is never set aside. 

A time there was, ere demos rul’d the state, 
When here they met to tipple and debate ; 

For them the candidate his rum would pour, 

Give just enough to lay them_on the floor; 

Their best design, th’ election to promote, 

And their best wealth, a democratic vote. 

But times are chang’d, new rulers are elected, 

And drunkards now for honours are selected ; 

Along thy path no more the noisy throng 

At midnight roar the bacchanalian song; 

No more their drunken shouts my ears invade, 

But solemn silence saddens in thy shade. 

Those tippling trains, whom bribery bade to 
come, 

Those humble guests, who ask’d for nought but 
rum, 

Those sots, who drank when every mug went 
round, 

Stept at each step, and lengthen’d on the ground; 

These all to Monticello now have flown, 


And left the landlord to get drunk alone. Cc. 


MCNODY=—BY WM. GIFFORD, FSQ. 


I wish I was where Anna lies, 

For I am sick of lingering here ; 
And every hour affection cries, 

‘Ge, and partake her humble bier.’ 


I wish I could—for when she died, 
I Jost my all, and life has prov’d, 

Since that sad hour, a dreary void, 
A waste, untovely and unlov’d. 


But who, when I am turn’d to clay, 
Shall duly to her grave repair, 
And pluck the ragged moss away, 
And weeds that have ‘ne business there?’ 


And who with pious hand shall bring 

‘The flowers she cherish’d, snow drops cold, 
And violets, that unheeded spring, 

To scatter o’er her hallow’d mould? 


And who, while memory loves to dwell 
Upon her name forever dear, 

Shall feel his heart with passion swell, 
And pour the bitter—bitter tear? 


I did it; and, would fate allow, 
Should visit still, should still deplore— 
But health and strength have left me now, 
Aud I, alas! can weep no more. 


Take then, sweet maid, this simple strain, 
The last I offer at thy shrine ; 
Thy grave must then undeck’d remain, - | 





Thy tip is fled, and all thy guests are gone; 


And all thy memory fade with mine. 












And can thy soft persuasive look, 

Thy voice, that might with music vie, 
Thy air, that every gazer took, 

The matchless eloquence of eye: 





Thy spirits frolicksome as good ; 
Thy courage by no ills dismay’d ; 
Thy patience by no wrongs subdued— 
Thy gay good humour can they fade? 


Perhaps—but sorrow dims my eye— 
Cold turf which I no more must view— 

Dear name which I no more must sigh— 
A long, a last, a sad adieu! 


IMITATION, 
FOR Ti1E PORT FOLIO. 


I would I were—where Delia lives, 
For I am sick of breathing here, 

W here every hour affliction gives 
Sad proofs that she is yet too dear. 


I would I wére—for since she went, 

I’ve miss’d my all—and life but seems 
A day of dreary discontent, 

A night of dark, unlovely dreams. 


Ah who, now she is far remov’d, . 
The loss I suffer can repair; 

Who is there, lovely or belov’d, 
To prize me, or to soothe my care? 


Who now, when slandering foes malign, 
Will feel for me th’ indignant smart; 
Or vindicate, with voice divine, 
Th’ ingenuous purpose of my heart? 


Who will my errors now reform, 
Like her correct, like her remove; 

With sweetness so benignly warm, 
That even censure cherish’d love? 


When sickness or misfortune lour, 
W ho will supply her grief sincere, 
Strew ruge¢ed paths with many a flower, 
Or soften with a tender tear? 


Who now to me hersmile will bring, - 
W hose smile could solace every woe, 

Sweet as new sunshine in the spring, 
That bids reluctant lilies blow? 


O dearer to my aching thought, 
For many a pang for thee endur'd! 
The woes our destiny has wrought 
Can never but by death be cur’d. 


Cease. then. fond memory, cease to dwell 
On matchless Delia ever dear! 

Fond heart no more * with passion swell,’ 
Nor ‘ pour the bitter—bitter tear,’ 


I’ve shed it, and again will shed 

When midnight anguish ch ses sleep; 
Again unseen forsake my bed, 

In lonely bitterness to weep. 
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